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THE NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

BY UKBAIN GOHIEE. 



On the eve of May 1, 1906 — Labor Day in France — the leading 
anti-Republican dailies of Paris published editorials headed " The 
Revolution at Hand." They declared to be true the wide-spread 
rumor that the General Confederation of Labor, which represents 
the various French trade - unions, had decided upon a general 
strike for May 1st, that all the revolutionary forces were to muster 
and that an attempt would probably be made to bring about the 
long-expected Social Revolution. As an important political cam- 
paign was then in progress — the whole Chamber of Deputies was 
to be chosen a few days later — these anti-Republican newspapers 
naturally exaggerated these pretended dangers, raked up and 
forged all kinds of sensational documents, made capital out of 
the most insignificant incidents, and, in a word, did everything 
in their power to influence the popular vote. On the other hand, 
and also for political reasons, the Government gave out that there 
was some ground for fearing that the public peace might be dis- 
turbed; so something akin to martial law was proclaimed at Paris 
and in several other large French cities, where armed forces were 
concentrated as if a formidable insurrection were to be crushed. 

But the much-dreaded May 1st came and went and nothing 
happened, except that the anti-Republican elements of the popu- 
lation, frightened by their dailies, fled to the country or over the 
frontier and so aided by their absence in the formidable defeat 
which their party sustained at the polls. But, though nothing 
happened this time, M. Jules Guesde, one of the most ardent 
propagandists and most respected leaders of the French Socialists, 
predicts that the long-expected upheaval will occur at the next 
general elections in 1910. But, whether or not this prediction will 
prove to be true, there seems to be no doubt that the event is sure 
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to come about sooner or later; for, to-day, the French lower 
classes — the People — find themselves brought face to face with 
the upper classes — the Bourgeoisie — just as the latter, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, were brought face to face with the 
upper classes of that time, the Nobility. Then the Bourgeoisie 
was called the Third Estate, of which class Abbe Sieyes wrote: 
"What is the Third Estate? Nothing. What ought it to be? 
Everything. What does it ask to be ? Something." The French 
lower classes of to-day — the People — are beginning to take this 
formula and apply it to themselves. 

The French Nobility has disappeared as a class. It has even 
lost much of its social prestige. 

As regards the clergy class, its overthrow has been accomplished 
in France by the law passed in 1901 abolishing the Catholic Con- 
gregations, by that voted in 1905 putting an end to the Concordat, 
and that which goes into effect this present year suppressing all 
State aid to priests and churches of every denomination. So all 
that is now left standing of the three famous orders of the 
time of the first Kevolution is the Bourgeoisie. The revo- 
lutionary assemblies of that stormy period were composed ex- 
clusively of men drawn from this class. At Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, the revolutionary movement 
was set a-going by the rich bankers, ship - owners and manu- 
facturers of those important cities. The famous Marseilles 
battalion which led in the attack on the Tuileries was made up 
almost exclusively of well-to-do young men. At Nantes, it was 
the wealthy burgher class which instigated the fierce acts of sup- 
pression of the revolt of the Vendeans and royalists. The most 
stylish ladies of this class witnessed and applauded the public 
drownings and other atrocities of the representative of the Con- 
vention, Carrier, and participated in his worst orgies. 

Along with priests, monks and aristocrats, it was especially the 
common people whom the Bourgeoisie guillotined, shot, burnt and 
drowned by the thousands. As this Bourgeoisie needed popular 
aid against its enemies, it turned for this purpose towards the 
workmen of the cities, dazzled them with "glittering generali- 
ties" and led them to expect a share in the booty. With the 
aid of their brawny arms and well-handled muskets, it struck 
some hard blows, kept up civil war and overthrew the throne and 
its supports. Then it turned this plebeian horde against mon- 
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arehical Europe in order to consolidate its own conquests. But 
it kept all the booty for itself. The country people got only a 
poor share in the land confiscated from the Nobility and Clergy, 
while the working classes of the cities received nothing. And at 
the same time that this greedy Bourgeoisie secured almost all of 
the material benefit, it grasped all of the political and social ad- 
vantages associated with the powers of government. 

Before the opening of the States General, even in the cahiers — 
the addresses sent up to the capital stating the needs and neces- 
sary reforms of the various parts of France — the demands of the 
Bourgeoisie against the privileges of the Nobility and Clergy were 
always accompanied by objections to the popular claims. While 
the Bourgeoisie reveals already an ardent desire to become the 
possessor of the domains of the Nobility and Clergy, which desire 
was finally gratified, this same Bourgeoisie requests the enactment 
of severe laws and the organization of a strong police force to 
prevent the starving peasants from gleaning after the reaper, 
from picking the bunches of grapes left on the vines after the 
vintage, or from turning loose their cows to graze on the common. 
In a word, the work of the legislative bodies of the French Revo- 
lution may be summed up as the confiscation of all social wealth 
and political power to the profit of the Bourgeoisie alone. Legis- 
lation was as inflexible as it was ingenious in its purpose of keep- 
ing down the Fourth Estate, by preventing it from acquiring 
property; by at first paralyzing and finally suppressing its elect- 
oral rights; by prohibiting the right of association; in fact, by 
isolating it and handing it over defenceless to the tyranny of the 
upper classes. 

In a word, about all the lower classes owe to the Revolution is 
the right to sell their labor to the landowner or the manufacturer, 
without, however, reserving the right to strike or to form trade- 
unions of any kind ; and the right to offer themselves as food for 
cannon in the great political wars of the past century and later in 
the conflicts waged for reasons of pure financial speculation. Dur- 
ing the whole of the nineteenth century, the Bourgeoisie never 
deviated from the political line which it had laid down. It did 
not hesitate to turn towards the credulous People for the defence 
of "the conquests of the Revolution" — that is to say, the con- 
quests of the Bourgeoisie — thus using the People as a shield 
against the counter-attack of the classes which the Bourgeoisie had 
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plundered. And yet, at the same time, it kept the People under 
a yoke, shutting them out from all the avenues that led to power, 
preventing them from any concerted action to win their rights 
and improve their condition, especially keeping them in ignorance, 
and, when teaching them anything, cramming their heads with 
false ideas, lies and legends. 

It is the People who do the fighting during the Eevolution of 
1830; and throughout the reign of Louis Philippe, the Bour- 
geoisie, master of the situation, recompenses the People hy shoot- 
ing them down in various street disturbances. In 1848, the 
People again comes to the front and receives in payment the 
" June Massacres." During the Second Empire, the Bourgeoisie 
alone governs and reaps. In May, 1871, the last remnant of the 
old-time Paris People is annihilated by the bloody suppression 
of the Commune. 

The exclusiveness of the privileged Bourgeoisie came out well 
at the time of the election last February of a successor to M. 
Loubet. M. Doumer, Deputy and President of the Chamber, an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for the presidency of France. 
Thereupon, M. Clemenceau and M. Jaures began a violent cam- 
paign against him. They did not discuss his opinions or his 
political shortcomings ; they simply declared every morning in the 
editorial pages of their journals that he was an " upstart," — M. 
Doumer happening to be a working-man who has managed to 
squeeze into the preserves of the Bourgeoisie. Clemenceau, Jaures, 
Loubet, Fallieres, all belong to the Bourgeoisie class, made up 
of lawyers, doctors, professors, officers, etc., who have supplanted 
the quondam nobles. The intrusion of the " upstart " Doumer 
would have unsettled the fundamental laws of the regime ! 

But now, after more than a century of deception and suffering, 
the French lower classes are beginning to perceive that they have 
been duped. This determined awakening finds its expression in 
Socialism. These lower classes demand the abolition of hereditary 
individual property; that is to say, the People would abolish 
hereditary property just as the Bourgeoisie abolished hereditary 
nobility. In fact, all the arguments which the Bourgeoisie used 
against hereditary nobility are now being turned against heredi- 
tary property. 

Against the privileges of the nobles, the Bourgeoisie argued in 
this wise : All men ought to be born equal as regards their rights ; 
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though there can be no remedy for natural inequalities, such as 
health, beauty, strength and intelligence, so there must be social 
inequalities. When a man distinguishes himself by his works or 
by services rendered to the commonwealth, it is only right that 
he be honored therefor, that he be awarded some compensation, 
for in this wise are labor and fine actions encouraged. But it is 
absurd that the distinctions and advantages conferred on this man 
should be handed down to his descendants. It is ridiculous that 
a baby should find in his cradle power and high rank, the right to 
command and enjoy a life of privilege simply because one of 
his ancestors " did something " ; because his father or grand- 
father was a great soldier, judge or official, especially as there is 
often nothing very wonderful in all this and, as was most often 
the case, this ancestor may have robbed merchants on the high- 
way, pandered to the passions of his prince or built bis fortunes 
on the sacrifice of wife and daughters, for immorality of one kind 
or another has created more counts and dukes than deeds of dar- 
ing and devotion to the State. It is nonsense and often positively 
bad that the grandnephews of a brigand or a pimp should derive 
perpetual advantages from such a source ; and where the titles of 
ancestors are of most honorable origin, the claims of heirs to 
inherit these titles may be morally and intellectually of the weak- 
est nature. Such was the reasoning of the French Bourgeoisie 
when it abolished hereditary nobility. 

And the People, in its turn, argues as follows against the 
privilege of property: If a man distinguishes himself by his su- 
perior faculties and intelligent labor, and especially if he con- 
tributes to the general happiness, it is only right that he have a 
comfortable time in life, for in this wise is useful effort encour- 
aged. But it is absurd that the good things which the great citi- 
zen has fairly won in the struggle for existence should be handed 
down indefinitely to his children and children's children. It is 
ridiculous that a babe should be born rich, just as it is ridiculous 
that he should be born noble; that he finds in his cradle the right 
to stand at the head without having labored to get there, the 
right to enjoy without having produced anything, especially if 
he should happen to be vicious, lazy, idiotic. And why is all this 
granted him? Sometimes, because the author of his being was 
intelligent and industrious, but much oftener because this pro- 
genitor was a bold trickster, a pirate of finance, a man who failed 
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rich, a fashionable debaucher; and for this it is that his descend- 
ants are to dominate ordinary mortals. The man in the street 
thinks this is a little too much and is apt to ask why, if the 
reasoning of the Bourgeoisie was good, any flaw can be found in 
the like reasoning of the People. 

Before the Revolution of 1789, the Bourgeoisie enjoyed the right 
of hereditary property ; the only thing it envied was the privilege 
of nobility. So it destroyed the latter and preserved the former. 
The People, which enjoys no advantages, suffers from the privilege • 
of property much more than did the Bourgeoisie from the privilege 
of nobility, so that its desire to destroy the cause of its evils is as 
natural as that of the Bourgeoisie of 1789. The privilege of no- 
bility hurt only the pride of the Bourgeoisie, whereas the privilege 
of property affects the dignity and the body of the People in 
every circumstance of material, intellectual and sentimental life. 

It is useless for the Bourgeoisie to answer that property can be 
acquired by the People. The Bourgeoisie was also able to squeeze 
into the noble class. By good luck, intrigue, exceptional services 
or female influence, members of the Bourgeoisie now and then 
succeeded in penetrating into the privileged order. The same 
thing is true to-day concerning a man of the People in his rela- 
tions with the upper classes, though a proletariat become bour- 
geois cuts the same absurd figure as a bourgeois turned noble; 
two generations of grotesqueness are necessary to make these " up- 
starts" appear quite at home in their new surroundings. But 
these accidents are not to be taken into the account. They are 
like the lucky number in a lottery. Such a slight chance of 
rising no more satisfies the People than it did the Bourgeoisie. 
Therefore, the situation in respect to the Proletariat and the 
Bourgeoisie is to-day just what it was at the end of the eighteenth 
century in respect to the Bourgeoisie and the Nobility. But the 
struggle to right things will be harder and longer under the Third 
Republic, because the Bourgeoisie of the twentieth century is 
much better armed, more clever and resolute than were the orders 
which it dispossessed at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Towards the end of the old regime, many aristocrats and nearly 
all the high clergy had ceased to believe in the legitimacy of their 
privileges, so that they defended them with little energy. But the 
Bourgeoisie of to-day will suffer itself to be cut to pieces before 
it will give up its wealth, which is its very soul, its god, its all. 
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The most ultra-radicals in matters political show themselves ter- 
ribly conservative in matters economic. When the Bourgeoisie 
attacked the nobles, the former was the equal of the latter in 
riches and their superior in culture and talents; the first was 
vigorous, while the second were worn out. In the approaching 
"irrepressible conflict," the threatened Bourgeoisie has all the 
advantages on its side save that of brute force. It has all the 
money; it has the experience, the light, the knowledge derived 
from the study of history and men; it has the gift of cunning. 
It controls the wheels of the enormous governmental machine. 
The Bourgeoisie stands in the midst of the People, much as a 
battalion of European soldiers, armed with repeating rifles and 
machine - guns, disciplined, confident in its own valor and the 
talent of its leaders, stands in the midst of a horde of savages, 
undisciplined and provided only with cutlasses and javelins. 

The Bourgeoisie controls the education of the People and hides 
from it everything that it ought to know. The former purposely 
teaches the latter a false history. The People is given to under- 
stand that it was enfranchised by the bourgeois Revolution. 
When the workmen of the European Continent demand " the three 
eights," some of them are aware of the fact that this reform al- 
ready exists in the Anglo-Saxon countries; but all are ignorant 
of this other fact that, during the Middle Ages, in an immense 
number of labor corporations and cities, a work-day was often only 
nine, eight or even seven hours long. Nor have they ever been 
told that every Saturday, and on the eve of over two dozen holi- 
days, work was stopped everywhere at four o'clock. 

How many peasants in the French Eepublic know anything 
about the communal life of the Middle Ages, about the general 
assemblies where the heads of the families, including widows, 
named the tax-collectors, the mayor, the priests, the guards of 
the fields and forests, the head of the school ? How many peasants 
have been told that the communes then owned large commons, 
that they enjoyed very large rights over the lord's meadows and 
woods, that these vast communal domains were seized, these other 
rights called into question, reduced and finally suppressed, thanks 
to the Revolution, by the new bourgeois owners, who showed them- 
selves more rapacious, avaricious and audacious than ever were 
the much-abused feudal lords? Robbed of what had been the 
common property of their fathers, unable any longer to live from 
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the cultivation of the fields where their fathers had toiled and 
often prospered, the peasants flocked to the cities, entered the 
factory - prisons and became proletarians. And the impudent 
Bourgeoisie that has reduced them to this unhappy lot now has 
the effrontery to pretend that to them they owe their liberty. 

Perhaps the cleverest act of the Bourgeoisie has been its ex- 
ploitation of the spirit of patriotism. The feudal lords never 
thought of this. Having established their domination over the 
land, they accepted the task of defending it against all enemies. 
During the Middle Ages, it was a generally accepted principle, 
which was as just as it was logical, that every man owed military 
service to the country in proportion to his wealth, especially in 
proportion to his landed wealth. The person who owned nothing 
had nothing to defend, and so was not expected to do military 
service. In the fourteenth century, when Philippe le Bel carried 
on his wars in Flanders, he exempted from military service any 
who did not possess at least six thousand dollars, two-thirds of 
which was in real estate. Until the bourgeois Eevolution, no- 
body was forced into the army and the soldiers were paid, which, 
as is unknown to many Americans and Englishmen, is not the 
case to-day in the great conscript armies of Continental Europe. 
It was the Bourgeoisie, become sovereign, that invented obligatory 
and unpaid military service. In the earlier forms of this con- 
script system, the rich could escape by furnishing a substitute, 
and thenceforth military service was in inverse ratio to one's 
fortune. Those who enjoyed all the advantages of life were thus 
freed from all the disagreeable duties of the regime, — the monot- 
ony and immorality of the barracks and the perils of the battle- 
field; the pariahs of society alone were to rot in the former and 
perish on the latter. After 1870, when substitutes were abol- 
ished, the Bourgeoisie again escaped the heaviest part of the bur- 
den; by a payment of three hundred dollars, their sons served 
but one year, while the poor were kept in the army five long years. 
Later, the possession of the bachelor's degree exempted the young 
bourgeois from two years out of the three then required, and 
they were freed entirely from serving in the colonies. To the 
latter more dangerous military work only the sons of the People 
were assigned. 

The ancient regime kept in check the working classes by mer- 
cenaries, generally Swiss, Germans or Irish. But the bourgeois 
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regime of to-day decimates strikers by the hands of the sons of 
these very strikers; proletarians are shot down by proletarians, 
an arrangement which is as economical as it is amazing. The fact 
is that an absolutely collectivist regime could be the only justi- 
fication of universal obligatory military service. 

The feudal lords, having got possession of all the land, of 
course never dreamt of preaching the doctrine of worship of coun- 
try to a landless population, especially as they themselves did not 
practise it. The Turennes and the Condes served alternately the 
foreigner against France and France against the foreigner. Many 
of the great generals of those days and a multitude of minor offi- 
cers were really men without a country. Was there ever a more 
brilliant type of " French " nobility than Bassompierre, the fa- 
vorite of Henry IV, who was really a German baron named von 
Betstein ? From John of Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, who died 
in 1346 for France, down to Maurice of Saxony, the victor of 
Fontenoy, many were the foreign nobles who fought under the 
French flag. And what a large number of French nobles have 
served foreign nations. Naturally the governing classes of those 
times had not the impudence to demand patriotism of the com- 
mon people. 

As a matter of fact, the modern French Bourgeoisie is no more 
patriotic than was the Nobility of the ancient regime. Its enter- 
prises and speculations are of an international character. Its 
capital is employed against the best interests and safety of its 
country, just as readily as a feudal condottiere lent his military 
talents to the enemy. And yet this same Bourgeoisie presents to 
the People the idea of " native land " as an idol whose worship is 
required and which is protected against defamation by very severe 
laws. At the trial in Paris last December of the members of 
the International Anti-Military Association, out of twenty-six 
prisoners found guilty by a jury composed exclusively of persons 
from the burgher class, twenty-four were working-men. 

To sum up, then : in the struggle now under way between the 
Third Estate, absolute master for over a century, and the Fourth 
Estate, which wishes to have its turn at the good things of life, 
all the arms are in the hands of the Bourgeoisie. But the People 
as a mass is formidable and not to be despised; and the question 
is whether the tiger will be devoured by the rats ! 

Urbatn Gohier. 



